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Notes of the Month 


U.S. Dilemma in Panama and Cuba 

Despite the strategic shift of emphasis to the Arctic, the Carib- 
bean area and South America remain the ‘soft underbelly’ of the 
United States. Hence the attitude of the Pentagon, which regards 
the Panama Canal and bases in the Caribbean as sacrosanct, and is 
apt to adopt towards them a position of immutable rigidity. ‘The 
political tempo of most of the area is, however, the reverse of im- 
mutable. In Panama there has been over the years a steady build- 
up of resentment agianst the United States, while in Cuba a com- 
bination of circumstances has given rise to a sudden flare-up 
against her great northern neighbour which is being allowed full 
rein under the Castro Government. 

By a treaty with the Republic of Panama of 1903, the United 
States obtained ‘in perpetuity the use, occupation, and control of 
a zone of land and land under water for the construction, mainten- 
ance, operation, sanitation and protection’ of a canal with ‘rights, 
power, and authority within the zone mentioned . . . which the 
United States would possess and exercise if it were the sovereign 
of the territory within which said lands and waters are located to 
the entire exclusion of the exercise by the Republic of Panama of 
any such sovereign rights, power or authority’. The preamble to 
the treaty, however, had made a reference to ‘the sovereignty of 
such territory being actually vested in the Republic of Panama’. 
‘This issue of sovereignty has remained a bone of contention ever 
since. ‘he United States had previously tried to negotiate a treaty 
on similar lines with the Republic of Colombia. When that country 
proved unwilling to agree to its terms, the territory which is now 
the Republic of Panama, and which included the zone required 
for the Canal, broke away from Colombia and, under the pro- 
tection of U.S. warships, declared its independence and concluded 
the treaty on the required terms. 

A ‘Treaty of Friendship between the U.S.A. and Panama, signed 
in 1936, confirmed the rights and powers of the U.S.A. in the 
Canal Zone, and under pressure from Panama a further treaty was 
signed in 1955 which attempted to meet some of the grievances 
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which had arisen locally in the operation of the Canal. Among the 
principal of these was the differentiation in treatment between em- 
ployees of U.S. and Panamanian nationality in the Canal Zone. By 
treaty, Panamanians have equal rights with U.S. citizens in the 
Canal administration, but in practice they have found it difficult 
to obtain any of the higher posts. A rigid caste system dated from 
the early days of the construction of the Canal, when men in key 
jobs (mostly U.S. citizens) were paid in gold and the rest (mostly 
Panamanians and other nationalities) in silver. The terms con- 
tinued to be used, and drinking-fountains, for example, were 
labelled ‘gold’ or ‘silver’, U.S. citizens only being entitled to use 
the ‘gold’ and Panamanians the ‘silver’. ‘The difference in salary 
scales persisted through the years but it was generally understood 
at the time of the negotiation of the 1955 treaty that these long- 
standing grievances would be resolved. Implementation by the 
U.S.A. of the clause on wage scales was shelved until February 
1959, when it in any case turned out to be a hollow mockery from 
the Panamanians’ point of view, since the new arrangement did not 
include unskilled or semi-skilled workers and relatively few Pana- 
manians were in other categories than these. 

Another cause of grievance has been the U.S. commissaries, or 
shops, within the Canal Zone, which sell duty-free goods at prices 
lower than those obtaining outside the Zone in Panama. Panama- 
nian employees in the Canal Zone carried on a profitable business 
by buying goods cheaply in the commissaries and selling them in 
Panama at a profit but at prices lower than those current there. 
This not unnaturally caused intense resentment among Panama’s 
merchants, who were able to bring pressure to have the matter 
dealt with in the 1955 treaty. But the sufferers were now the Pana- 
manian employees in the Canal Zone, who were forbidden to buy 
in the commissaries but did not receive the expected rise in salary 
to enable them to meet the higher prices prevailing in the shops in 
Panama. This situation helps to explain the unpopularity of the 
U.S.A., who is seen as the villain of the piece, and why anti-U.S. 
riots break out periodically. But this is only part of the story. 
Besides wanting a larger share of the profits from the Canal, 
Panama also entertains a strong feeling of resentment on the ques- 
tion of sovereignty. She has consistently pressed her claim to 
sovereignty of the Canal Zone, a claim which is not allowed by the 
U.S.A., who undoubtedly sees in it a threat to her right to hold 
the Zone ‘in perpetuity’. At a conference of Latin American law- 
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yers in March 1957 it was suggested that ‘in perpetuity’ should, 
under modern conditions, be given a set term. This suggestion is 
a reflection of the present climate of opinion in Latin America, 
which rejects the subordination which the situation implies as an 
affront to national dignity. 

This attitude may also prove the key to trouble that is likely to 
face the U.S.A. before long in Cuba over her base at Guantanamo. 
As in the case of the Panama Canal, her legal credentials are im- 
peccable. The U.S.A. gained the lease of a naval base at Guanta- 
namo by a treaty with Cuba of 1903, and in 1934 the arrangement 
was confirmed in a further treaty and again, in 1952, in a military 
assistance agreement. For various reasons, among which her ex- 
treme economic dependence on the U.S.A. is perhaps the most 
important, Cuba represents a microcosm of Latin America in her 
position vzs-d-vis her great northern neighbour, and the anti-U.S. 
feeling which is unfortunately prevalent throughout the continent 
is present in an intense form in Cuba. The support given by the 
U.S.A. to the Batista regime is one of a complex of reasons for this 
situation. ‘lo most Latin Americans, Castro appears in the guise 
of a David tackling the U.S. Goliath, and when the successful re- 
volutionary shakes his fist at the U.S.A. a wave of malicious joy is 
apt to ripple round Latin America. One such gesture was made in 
January 1959 after his victory when, having routed Batista’s armed 
forces, trained with the aid of U.S. military missions, Castro se- 
cured the withdrawal of these missions from the country. ‘The 
movement of U.S. marines to Guantanamo in May 1958, when 
Venezuela failed to control the unwelcoming crowds on the occa- 
sion of Vice-President Nixon’s visit to Caracas, and the violation 
of Cuban territory in July 1958, again by U.S. marines, are ex- 
amples of the type of action that does immeasurable harm to U.S./ 
Latin American relations because it emphasizes the inferior posi- 
tion of the country concerned. The July 1958 episode took place 
with the connivance of Batista, when the water supply to the Guan- 
tanamo base, which lies outside the leAsed area, was being threat- 
ened by Castro’s forces. 

There is little doubt that the presence of a U.S. base on Cuban 
soil is not a situation that Castro intends to tolerate indefinitely, 
and it is just possible that the crescendo of his recent attacks on the 
U.S.A. is intended to provoke that country into taking action 
against Cuba which will justify him in abrogating the terms of the 
base agreement. The fact that Cuba’s economy may be wrecked in 
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the process is no guarantee that this will deter Castro. Moussadeq, 
after all, was prepared to make a somewhat similar sacrifice in the 
cause of nationalism. Although such an eventuality might in the 
long run lose Castro much of the support which he now enjoys, it 
would be a mistake to underestimate the strength of his present 
popularity. The experienced New York Times correspondent, R. 
Hart Phillips, reported on 1 November 1959: ‘Premier Fidel 
Castro, Cuba’s one-man Government, has today the fanatical sup- 
port of the majority of the workers and peasants, who are the 
greater part of the Republic’s population.’ It would also be a mis- 
take for the U.S.A. to underestimate the damage that any hint of 
the ‘big stick’, either by use of the sugar quota as a weapon or by 
more direct action, would have on her relations not only with Cuba 
but with the whole of Latin America. 

The dilemma which faces the U.S.A. is thus an acute one. Her 
legal title in the case of both Panama and Cuba is beyond dispute, 
but nationalism is a spur that can drive countries to make light of 
such an obstacle, as has been shown in recent years by the abroga- 
tion by Iran and Egypt of their treaties with Great Britain. In fact 
the position of the United States in relation to Latin America in 
some ways resembles that of Great Britain vis-a-vis the Middle 
East, where the rise of an acute nationalism has forced the United 
Kingdom to re-think and reshape the whole basis of her relations 
with the area. While ‘strong’ action is always likely to prove popu- 
lar at home, and there are undoubtedly many in the U.S.A. who 
would like to see their country adopt a tough policy towards some 
of their small (and to them tiresome) neighbours to the south, the 
result of such action might prove bitter fruit indeed and bedevil 
relations for years to come. Guatemala has become a dirty word 
in Latin America because it is generally believed there that the 
U.S.A. intervened in that country’s internal politics when she be- 
lieved that there was danger of a Communist regime. Such action 
by any of the Western Powers is an anachronism in the present 
climate of world opinion. In any case, the tendency in the U.S.A. 
to attribute her troubles in Latin America to Communism misin- 
terprets the situation and ignores the real causes of friction which 
the Communists are all too ready to exploit. As recently as 4 No- 
vember, President Eisenhower stated at a press conference that he 
found the Panama outbreak particularly puzzling, that U.S. rela- 
tions with that country had been a model, and that the rioting that 
had just taken place was only an incident. 
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There is nevertheless general recognition in the U.S.A. that the 
problem of her relations with Latin America is a pressing one. A 
National Advisory Committee on Inter-American Affairs has re- 
cently been set up, and in other directions strenuous efforts have 
been made to improve the situation. An opportunity to try to 
solve the problem of the Panama Canal was missed at the time of 
the Suez crisis, when it was being suggested in some quarters that 
all internationally used waterways should be brought under inter- 
national control. The U.S.A. then made it clear that she was not 
prepared to include the Panama Canal in such a plan, although ex- 
President Truman had suggested a similar scheme at Potsdam. 
The suggestion was again put forward earlier this year by ex-Presi- 
dent Figueres of Costa Rica but was rejected, no doubt as a matter 
of form, by Panama and also (on 4 November 1959) by President 
Eisenhower. This may be the eleventh hour to reach agreement, 
and Britain’s painful experiences in the Middle East might be 
borne in mind. 


Elections in Israel 

THE most significant features of the Israeli General Election, 
held on 3 November, were a substantial gain by Premier Ben- 
Gurion’s Mapai (the Israeli Workers’ Party)—the more striking 
had expected losses—and the changed image which the 
party presented in its election campaign. Though the results will 
certainly encourage Mr Ben-Gurion to persevere further on the 
path he has already chosen, and will give him greater latitude in 
the choice of his new coalition partners, they-do not bring him any 
closer to whipping up a majority for his proposals for electoral re- 
form. These proposals, hitherto bitterly opposed by all the other 
parties (altogether, twenty-four lists fought the recent election), 
include the introduction of the single-member, single-ballot con- 
stituency instead of the prevailing proportional-representation, 
party-list system. 


since it 


Mapai had entered the election campaign in a pessimistic mood, 
fearing that the swing against it in favour of the more extreme Left 
parties and the anti-socialist Herut—which had been shown in the 
1955 General Election and the 1959 Histadruth elections'—would 
continue. Instead, Mapai’s poll rose from 32 to 38 per cent of the 
total, while that of the extreme Left fell from 20 to 16 per cent. 


The Histadruth (General Federation of Labour) elections involved about 
two-thirds of the whole electorate. 
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Herut, on the other hand, gained considerably less than was lost 
by the liberal-conservative General Zionist party, which had 
emerged as the main Opposition party in 1951. 

The results are to be attributed to a number of factors. First, 
perhaps, was economic prosperity. During the past four years liv- 
ing standards (per capita real private consumption) have risen at a 
rate of over 4 per cent per annum, the greatest increases being in 
1958 (7 per cent over 1957) and, as the available statistics suggest, 
in 1959. Though the main beneficiaries were the manual and white- 
collar workers in regular employment, most sections of the com- 
munity shared in the benefits. 

Mapai’s victory was also a retrospective vote of confidence in the 
conduct of the Sinai campaign. The party kept its veteran Socialist- 
Zionist politicians in the background, and built its main image 
round the leadership which had brought military and diplomatic 
successes and economic well-being: Mr Ben-Gurion and the For- 
eign Secretary, Mrs Golda Meir; the former Chief of Staff, Gener- 
al Dayan; Mr Simon Peress, former Director General of the De- 
fence Ministry; and Mr Abba Eban, former Ambassador to the 
United States and spokesman at the United Nations. The image 
projected was of a national and pragmatic ‘father figure’ party, 
while other parties were depicted as being influenced by sectional 
interests or imported ideologies. Mapai also spent large sums of 
money—available by virtue of its commanding position in the 
economy—in one way or another to help to obtain the extra votes. 

The new Government will inherit some serious economic prob- 
lems. All the parties competed in their promises of further pros- 
perity, and in particular in promises to provide full employment, 
housing, and family allowances for the large oriental sub-prole- 
tariat. The prosperity which helped Mapai to gain extra votes was 
not based on increased productivity but was financed by a heavy 
import surplus equal in magnitude to about a quarter of the gross 
national product. Net proceeds from exports barely cover a quarter 
of the country’s foreign currency needs, the remainder being 
financed by foreign aid and loans. Some substantial sources of aid 
are due to dry up during the next few years, while loans will fall 
due for repayment or refunding." 

There is a considerable measure of agreement among Mapai’s 
economic leadership on the measures which should be taken to 
meet this threat, but so far political exigencies, in particular the 


1 See ‘Israel’s Economic Problems’, in The World Today, October 1959. 
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election campaign, have prevented their introduction. Mr Ben- 
Gurion’s problem in forming his new Government will be to build 
a coalition stable enough to stand the strain of the firm economic 
measures which he cannot much longer delay. 

This, rather than electoral reform, gives every sign of being 
his immediate preoccupation; indeed, Mapai has suggested to its 
potential coalition partners that electoral reform be omitted from 
the Government’s programme and postponed to a national referen- 
dum in 1962. The negotiations for the coalition give every sign of 
being complex and protracted. Mapai’s relations with the Left- 
wing parties are embittered, yet many of the party’s rank and file 
favour their inclusion in the Cabinet, and if they are excluded they 
can cause considerable labour trouble. 

The National Religious Party, the largest of the clericalist par- 
ties, in its turn,-has put forward unacceptable demands, though it 
is thought likely that if faced with the alternative of being left 
out of the Government it will scale down its demands rather 
than risk a loss of patronage which would weaken it vis-a-vis rival 
clericalist parties. 

The voting patterns of Israeli Arabs showed the effects of the 
Nasser—Kassem split. The Israeli Communist Party lost most of 
its Arab vote, thereby losing three of its six seats. Mapam, one of 
the Left-wing parties, gained most of these votes, which compen- 
sated for the Jewish votes it lost as a result of the unpopularity of 
its pro-Soviet attitudes. The majority of the Arab votes went, as 
formerly, to the small Arab personality parties which support 
\lapai as the Government party. (The Government has been 
spending a good deal of money in Arab areas during the past three 
years, making their inhabitants the most prosperous Arab peasan- 
try in the Middle East.) 

The election results confirm Mapai in its generally pro-Western 
orientation, to which the main opposition came from the Left, but 
it is not expected to produce any palpable change in foreign policies. 


Tunisia, Autumn 1959 


TUNISIA is the only Arab country where a democratic regime 
in the Western sense can be said to function normally. With the 
election of Habib Bourguiba as President of the Tunisian Repub- 
lic, on 8 November, and the election, by direct universal suffrage 
and secret ballot, of a National Assembly, the provisions of the 
Constitution, adopted by the National Constituent Assembly on 
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25 July 1957, have been carried out. It has taken over two years to 
prepare the people for this new task. If one bears in mind that, 
owing to the steep rise in the birth-rate, 52 per cent of the popula- 
tion is now under twenty years old—the voting age—and that 
women voted for the first time, the results are impressive: 33 per 
cent of the total population registered as voters and go per cent of 
these went to the polls. 

Since President Bourguiba dominates the Neo Destour party, 
and the party pervades and dominates public life, it was no sur- 
prise that all seats in the Assembly went to it and that no rival 
candidate for the Presidency stood for election. But there was no 
compulsion, nor were there any demonstrations by marching and 
singing youth battalions, the usual symptoms of one-party rule. 
The Communist Party put up three lists. It withdrew one before 
polling day, and on the other two, at Tunis and Gafsa, obtained a 
total of 3,471 votes. T'wo Independent lists were put up, but also 
withdrawn. 

Habib Bourguiba’s outstanding personality, his success in lead- 
ing the country step by step to complete independence, and his 
gift of putting himself and his policies across to the people account 
for a great deal of this political unanimity. After the elimination of 
Salah ben Youssef, who remains in Cairo, no other political figure 
comes anywhere near in stature to that of the President. But per- 
haps an equally powerful force influencing public opinion is con- 
centrated in the trade unions who represent the armature of the 
Neo Destour. The Union Générale des Travailleurs Tunisiens can 
look back on a long history of organization and political struggle 
under the French Protectorate, side by side with the Neo Destour 
party. All their leaders are members of the party hierarchy; the 
Minister of Health and Social Affairs is a former Secretary General 
of the U.G.T.T.; the unions run the co-operatives which exist in 
several branches of industry and which are expanding; they hold 
meetings, evening classes, and sporting events. The majority of 
workers in the country are employed by State or State-controlled 
enterprises, and the union leadership is highly conscious of its re- 
sponsibility for safeguarding the fragile national economy, main- 
taining industrial unity, and helping to achieve national integra- 
tion.! 

Tunisia is, indeed, fortunate in being a small country and having 


1See ‘Nationalism and the Trade Unions in French North Africa’, in The 
World Today, June 1952. 
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a fairly homogeneous population. It has no large Berber minorities 
or mountain tribes, no big urban proletariat, nor European settlers 
refusing to give up a privileged position, as with its neighbours in 
north-west Africa. The Government is proceeding gradually to 
‘decolonize’ and to implement a law under which land ‘insufficient- 
ly developed’ can be expropriated. This has meant that some land 
used for extensive wheat farming has been taken over for irrigation 
and intensive cultivation by smallholders, and that other estates 
acquired through measures taken by the French authorities under 
the Protectorate were confiscated without compensation. ‘These 
matters and many others, including the question of the French 
base in Bizerta, are subjects of negotiation with the French Gov- 
ernment. But Tunisian policy at present is dominated by the one 
question overshadowing all others: the war in Algeria. 

The President is credited with the belief that General de Gaulle 
is the only person in a position to bring this disastrous conflict to 
an end, and therefore with wishing to do as little as possible to 
make the position more difficult than it is. At the same time he is 
openly exercising his influence on the G.P.R.A. (Gouvernement 
Provisoire de la République Algérienne) to persuade them to nego- 
tiate and to adopt his principle of the ‘porte entr’ouverte’ which 
consists of seizing the opportunity, when the door is half open, of 
wresting some concessions from your adversary, rather than shut- 
ting the door with a bang because not all your demands are being 
fulfilled. Since relations between Tunis and Cairo are very strain- 
ed, the G.P.R.A. now functions largely in Tunis, where several of 
its departments have offices. The Algerian trade union organiza- 
tion(U.G.T.A.) also has its headquarters in Tunis and works in close 
contact with the U.G.T.T. They are afhliated to the I.C.F.T.U. 
and receive aid from all the principal trade unions of the Western 
world except the French, while the Provisional Government is 
supplied and encouraged by the Communist countries. 





Sputniks and Sausages 


Soviet Drive for Consumer Goods 


DwuRING his visit to a meat-packing plant not far from Des Moines, 
Jowa, in September, Mr Khrushchev said jokingly that although 
the U.S.S.R. was ahead of the U.S.A. in space exploration, Ame- 
rica was still leading in the manufacture of sausages. ‘But,’ he 
added, ‘the Soviet Union will soon catch up in that, too.’ 

This remark both indicates a main field of achievement in the 
Soviet Union in recent years and points to its economic aspirations 
for the future. The Soviet Premier has never made a secret of his 
determination to improve the lot of the average Soviet citizen, nor 
of his belief that the U.S.S.R. will outstrip the U.S.A. in wealth 
and riches. ‘This may not happen as soon as he claims, but it cannot 
be denied that Soviet living standards have been gradually rising 
in recent years and that the current Seven-Year Plan, even if under- 
fulfilled, will bring the Soviet citizen somewhat nearer to the levels 
enjoyed by America and Western Europe. 

As far as food—the prime consumer requirement—is concerned, 
the position is much improved. Soviet statisticians and Western 
observers agree that shortages of basic foods are a thing of the past. 
Prices are still high, but no one in the U.S.S.R. need go hungry, 
even if after paying for food little is left for other purchases. Ac- 
cording to official U.S. sources, Soviet grain surpluses may soon 
become a major international economic factor; and Soviet planners 
maintain that consumption trends show that more money is being 
spent all the time on more nutritious foods, now that basic food- 
stuffs have come to be taken for granted. Food is still not cheap 
enough, but it no longer represents a major worry. Manufactured 
consumer goods are the main problem today. 

The world is in danger of being blinded by the achievements of 
Soviet science, but scientific and technological progress is not in- 
variably a reflection of economic standards. Admirable and out- 
standing as the Soviet space successes are, they make no tangible 
contribution to removing the many shortages which continue to 
bedevil the Soviet people. Yet rockets undoubtedly boost public 
morale, and the Soviet people can argue justifiably that a country 
capable of reaching the moon should sooner or later be able to 
provide enough housing, shoes, clothing, and even luxuries. 

The most recent reaffirmation of Soviet intentions to increase 
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output of durable consumer goods and to improve their variety and 
quality was in the form of a resolution! by the C.P.S.U. Central 
Committee and the U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers. ‘This admitted 
that the production of many consumer goods was not keeping pace 
with demand, and gave a detailed list of goods in short supply, in- 
cluding television sets, pianos, washing and sewing machines, re- 
frigerators, electric irons, crockery, glass and enamel ware, and 
hardware. According to the resolution, the design and technical 
efficiency of household appliances stood in need of considerable 
improvement. The Party and Government propose to meet this 
situation by introducing new machinery, improving production 
techniques, and reducing costs. The resolution laid down targets 
for the production of some consumer goods of which there is a 
particular shortage. The aim is to increase, by 1961, the annual 
output of refrigerators to 796,000 (360,000 in 1958), of television 
sets to 1,926,000 (979,300 in 1958), washing machines to 1,215,000 
(463,000 in 1958), sewing machines to 3,470,000 (2,685,600 in 
1958), and children’s bicycles to 1,565,000 (1,024,300 in 1958). 
The Central Committee and the Council of Ministers were not 
content to draw up general instructions on manufacture and dis- 
tribution, but also urged the relevant authorities to produce less 
cumbersome and more efficient automatic washing machines, radio 
and TV sets capable of being tuned properly, ‘clocks combined 
with a barometer, thermometer, and calendar . . . wall and table 
clocks with chimes . . . galvanized bedsteads . . . plastic lamp- 
shades. . .. No more silk lampshades are to be made in Russia. 
The resolution insists that in future factory managements must 
seek permission from their Republican Council of Ministers if they 
wish to discontinue production of any kind of consumer goods. 
This most recent attempt to provide better and more durable 
consumer goods fits into the framework of the current Seven-Year 
Plan (1959-65). It appears, however, to concentrate on improving 
quality rather than on a drastic quantitative increase over and above 
the Plan targets. This is borne out by recent Soviet press and radio 
comment on the consumer goods drive. There are many complaints, 
for instance, about the ‘antiquated’ Saratov-2 refrigerator which is 
still being manufactured, the ‘clumsy and unattractive’ Podolsk 
sewing machine ‘not modernized for five years’, old-fashioned 
washing machines, and so on. Visitors to the U.S.S.R. have noticed 
the very poor quality of, for example, footwear, cosmetics, and 
1 Pravda, 16 October 1959. 
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furniture design, and the virtual non-existence of such everyday 
things as detergents and simple kitchen fixtures. 

The picture of the future now being painted by Soviet mass 
media is of a life eased by a constantly mounting flow of up-to-date 
and attractive household appliances. Spin-driers are to be incor- 
porated into washing machines; the new range of sewing machines 
includes one with push-button controls; table and standard lamps 
will be made with angle adjustment to throw light where required; 
the Saratov-3 refrigerator will be a marked improvement on its 
predecessor; a Lvov factory is about to manufacture a combined 
thermostatically controlled gas-cooker and refrigerator. ‘This ran- 
dom selection cannot attempt to list all the improvements now 
being promised to the Soviet housewife. It does, however, provide 
an indication of the direction in which the Soviet economy seems 
to be moving: there exists now both the ability and the inclination 
to allow the consumer’s desires to affect planning and production. 

Some of the most spectacular advances in the consumer goods 
field achieved in the West have been due to the development of 
the plastics industry. The U.S.S.R. last year admitted its back- 
wardness in this field and since then a determined attempt has been 
made to raise the level of the Soviet chemical industry. The 
U.S.S.R. is purchasing modern equipment, complete factories, and 
technological processes from firms in Britain, West Germany, 
Sweden, Italy, and France. Articles made from plastics which are 
already on the market or soon to be marketed include baths, doors, 
polymer boots, shopping bags, tumblers, and lamp shades. ‘There 
is to be a drive to step up the manufacture of man-made fibres, and 
by 1965 ninety in every hundred yards of ‘woollen’ fabrics pro- 
duced will in fact be artificial. 

The problem facing the Soviet economy and consumer is not 
only one of manufacturing the right article in the required quan- 
tity, but of distributing it as rationally as possible throughout the 
country. Distribution has always been a weak link in the U.S.S.R. 
and other Communist countries. The Pravda leader (18 October 
1959) commenting on the October resolution had this to say: ‘It is 
intolerable that many simple household goods, which could be 
successfully produced on the spot, are imported from other regions 
and often from far afield.’ The Communist Party paper adds that 
one cannot get articles such as coat-hangers, kitchen stools, or iron- 
ing boards in Kazakhstan, while a great deal of timber waste re- 
mains unutilized in that Republic. Recently a senior official of 
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Gosplan! complained that the production of enamel and metal pots 
and pans is planned in tons, and that as a result factories tend to 
concentrate on heavier items. Smaller pots are therefore hard to 
get. 

‘The resolution referred to above also ventilates complaints about 
the inefficiency of Soviet trading organizations, in particular their 
failure to study consumer demands. This leads to miscalculations 
in the drawing up of orders by shops and consequently in many 
sectors production bears little relation to the requirements of the 
general public. The practical effects of this bureaucratic misman- 
agement are not ignored by the Soviet press. For example, A. 
Kolenko, the head of the Trade Department of the Ukrainian 
Gosplan, pointed out last summer? that the cost to the Soviet eco- 
nomy of goods produced in 1958 and not sold came to ‘billions of 
rubles’. He admitted that shoddy goods were flooding the shops 
but that people simply would not buy them, while other articles 
for which a demand existed were not available. His proposed 
remedy seems obvious to anyone not wedded to Communist eco- 
nomic principles. ‘Is it not time,’ he plaintively asks, ‘for relations 
between wholesale and retail trade to be based on an ordinary 
commercial basis—buying and selling?’ The keyword in this sen- 
tence is, of course, ‘commercial’. It appears that after forty years 
of Soviet rule some senior trading officials are beginning to realize 
that dogma is not necessarily a substitute for sound economic prin- 
ciples and that you can bring the Soviet customer to the shop but 
you cannot make him buy. 

At present shops in the U.S.S.R. have little control over their 
stocks: they have to take and try to sell what the central trading 
organization decides to let them have. Even the Government paper 
Izvestia has come to the conclusion that Kolenko’s remedy is 
sensible. It proposes that goods should be bought by the shops 
from the factories according to local requirements; to quote /zves- 
tia (8 August 1959): “The trouble is that an obsolete system of dis- 
tribution reigns in the trade network, instead of businesslike buy- 
ing and selling.’ 

What this means in practice can be seen from the following 
examples given by /zvestia. In Kuibyshev, a city of some 400,000 
people, no black thread could be had this summer, although there 
was a glut of white thread. The shops had enough kapron (Soviet 


1M. S. Besspalov, Moscow Radio Home Service, 30 October 1959. 
2 Pravda Ukrainy, 17 June 1959. 
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nylon) stockings for ‘seven years of brisk trade’, and stocks were 
being added to, while other kinds of hose were ‘practically never 
on sale’. The scandalous state of affairs was investigated by K. 
Sorokin, a deputy to the Regional Soviet, who was told by a leading 
official of the consumer goods co-operative organization: ‘We sell 
what the depots give us. For this summer they sent us 200 pairs 
of skis and flooded us with dyes. It’s impossible not to accept them. 
If we don’t, we won’t get the saleable goods and our trade turnover 
will begin to come apart at the seams.’ On the food front things are 
no better. The Chief Grocery Administration distributed enough 
jam and macaroni for a year, while such apparent delicacies as 
spices and tinned hors d’e@uvres were unobtainable. ' 

It was left to Pravda (28 August 1959) to translate economic 
jargon into plain Russian: ‘We have mastered the sputniks. We 
have made an atomic icebreaker. We have built the greatest atomic 
power stations in the world. Let us take the trouble properly to 
produce a pillow, or pliers for drawing nails.’ The paper, the official 
mouthpiece of the C.P.S.U. Central Committee, illustrated its 
point by a touching story of almost Gogolesque pathos. A young 
Sverdlovsk wife, ‘after chiding her husband that he had promised 
her the stars, reduces her request to an electric iron. But no electric 
irons have been on sale in Sverdlovsk, a city of half a million in- 
habitants, for six months. Their friends rally round and go to 
Moscow, only to be told that irons would be available in Sverd- 
lovsk ‘in a month or two’. They are no more successful when they 
try to buy an electric kettle or even an ordinary down pillow for 
the young couple. Pravda explains that consumer goods pro- 
grammes are being widely dislocated by raw material shortages, 
interdepartmental jealousies, and bureaucratic muddle. 

To a Western reader the few examples quoted above might ap- 
pear trivial. But to the Soviet customer they reflect a widespread 
and genuine hardship. These local examples are only a symptom 
of a more or less general state of affairs; the central Soviet press 
invariably uses particular cases to illustrate overall achievements 
or shortcomings. However, the growing publicity given to these 
problems indicates that the authorities are aware of them and are 
prepared to tackle them—otherwise, of course, the newspapers 
would have remained silent. 

Khrushchev himself has come out on the side of the consumer. 
At a mass meeting in Vladivostok on 6 October he told a story 
about his conversation with a young mother, who expressed her 
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joy at seeing him, adding ingenuously: ‘Because you have come 
they have brought shoes, fabrics, milk, and many other things into 
the shops. Come and see us more often. Then there will be more 
on sale in the shops.’ Khrushchev noted that he had talked bluntly 
to local leaders about this conversation. It seems that Potemkin 
villages are still being built in the shop windows of provincial 
Russia. 

The introduction of hire purchase in the U.S.S.R. has attracted 
some attention abroad as evidence of the desire to ease the con- 
sumer’s lot. This may be true, but it is not by chance that hire- 
purchase facilities at present affect goods which have been collect- 
ing dust on the shelves of many Soviet shops. They include certain 
types of watches, bicycles, cameras, and radios, the price of which 


had been reduced by an average of some 18 per cent in the summer 


of 1959. In this context the use of hire purchase appears to be an 
additional way of clearing the shelves. It is interesting that Soviet 
Weekly (5 November 1959) said that demand was being fully met 
in respect of radios, watches, and cameras (the goods now being 
offered on hire purchase), while ‘it is not easy to acquire a television 
set, a piano, or a popular make of washing machine. . . If you want 
to buy a refrigerator you have to fill in an order form at the store 
and wait several months for delivery.’ 

Consumer welfare is determined not only by the availability and 
quality of goods but also by the services and facilities provided. 
In this sector, too, the U.S.S.R. has much leeway to make up, and 
the C.P.S.U. Central Committee and U.S.S.R. Council of Minis- 
ters attempted to deal with this question in a resolution published 
on 13 March 1959. This complained that in many Soviet cities 
repairs and maintenance of shoes, clothes, household appliances, 
motor-cycles, etc., were not being properly done and took too long. 
Surprisingly enough the resolution also criticized the lack of estab- 
lishments capable of providing made-to-measure footwear and 
clothes. It called for the setting up by 1961 of 29,000 new shops 
for custom-made footwear and shoe repairs, 22,200 new tailoring 
establishments, 12,100 centres for the repair of household appli- 
ances and the redecorating of flats, 13,200 hairdressing shops, and 
267 dry-cleaning depots. But facilities are not enough. The Party 
and Government demanded that services should become cheaper 
and instructed industry to provide the necessary spare parts. They 
also urged the local authorities in each republic to organize the 
sale of fashion accessories, cut-out patterns, and fashion magazines, 

B 
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and to provide for the hiring-out of household appliances such as 
washing and sewing machines, floor polishers, etc. Furthermore, 
the resolution admitted that maintenance and repair workers were 
not doing their job well enough and suggested that they be ‘re- 
trained’. Another unsatisfactory aspect was referred to in a recent 
Moscow Radio broadcast,! which criticized shops for failing to 
advise customers on the use of appliances and for refusing to de- 
liver heavy articles to the purchaser’s home. 

In March 1959, the Party and Government also promulgated 
plans for the expansion and improvement of public catering ser- 
vices, requiring the provision of facilities for an additional 3,100,000 
customers by 1965. 

The Soviet consumer has been fed on a diet of promises for a 
very long time and there is basically nothing revolutionary about 
the recent spate of resolutions. ‘Thus, almost two years ago the then 
Soviet Trade Minister, Pavlov, noted that far too many shoddy 
products were finding their way into the shops and that shortages 
of certain types of article would have to be made good. Most of his 
criticisms and many of his promises, made in February 1958, are 
being repeated today. But things have changed. Today’s promises 
are beginning to be backed by evidence of growing production and 
a willingness to divert an increasing share of it into consumer 
channels. The statistical evidence,? although not startling, is en- 
couraging. In 1940 the U.S.S.R. produced 300 television sets; in 
1958 over a million. ‘The total of refrigerators manufactured in 
1940 was 3,500; last year it stood at 360,000. The first Soviet 
washing machine was made in 1950, and in that year only 300 left 
the factory; in 1958, 463,000 were made, and this year’s total will 
certainly exceed 700,000. Of course, this still does not compare 
with the output of Western countries, but the point is that increases 
are taking place and that by Soviet standards—and it is these which 
matter inside the U.S.S.R.—the position is yearly getting easier. 


It is possible that in future years there will be a more satisfactory 
output of consumer goods in the U.S.S.R. The question might 
then arise whether people will be able to afford them. At present, 
minimum wages in the U.S.S.R. are still pitiably low—a fact re- 
cognized by the regime. The average wage of 800 rubles a month 


seems to leave little margin for the purchase of luxury consumer 
goods, particularly when it is remembered that even skilled workers 
spend about 70 per cent of their income on food. Wages statistics 


1M. S. Besspalov, loc. cit. 2 See also Appendix, pp. 480-1. 
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are difficult to come by in Russia, but on 2 August 1959 /zvestia 
reported the case of a skilled electrician in Dnepropetrovsk, with 
a family consisting of his wife and three children. He makes 1,300 
rubles a month and spends goo rubles on food, and adds that they 
can manage only because his wife preserves, salts away, and dries 
all kinds of foodstuffs for storage. This case is perhaps exceptional 


as in that family there is only one breadwinner—most Soviet 
women go out to work to help the family budget. "The Seven-Year 
Plan envisages a rise of 40 per cent in real wages by 1965, while 
minimum wages are to go up by 71-85 per cent. The time may 
even come when more people will be able to buy all kinds of dur- 
able consumer goods. 

Despite present shortcomings and certain reservations about the 
future, there is no reason to doubt that the mass of the Soviet 
people will enjoy an improving living standard, even if this does 
not happen as soon as they are being told it will. Inevitably, im- 
proved material standards will have political and social implica- 
tions. The Russian people, as it becomes more content with its 
condition, will be less inclined to question the advantages of the 
political status guo. On the other hand, well-fed and well-clothed 
men and women are likely to doubt the validity of a materialistic 
creed—when material worries are not ever-present, people tend to 
probe more deeply beneath the surface and to look for additional 
freedoms. The liberalization of Soviet intellectual life, limited 
though it is if viewed through Western eyes, may paradoxically 
be furthered by the provision of more material goods. 

Irrespective of Marxist dogma, a property-owning proletariat— 
even if ‘property’ is to consist only of gadgets, household appli- 
ances, pianos, and cars—tends to become a middle class. This 
would indeed be a revolutionary development, for throughout her 
history Russia has never had a sizeable middle class. It might well 
serve as a stabilizing force in social development. 

Abroad, the Khrushchev regime is all for relaxing international 
tensions. Peace, of course, is the basic prerequisite for the satisfac- 
tion of consumer-goods demand. As this social and economic trend 
gains in strength inside the U.S.S.R., its external manifestations 
will become more pronounced. 

The attention now being devoted to supply and demand testifies 
to more rational thinking. Not only the Soviet consumer, but the 
whole Soviet economy should ultimately benefit from this. How- 
ever, it would be foolish to think that Communism is being watered 
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down. As Mr Khrushchev pointed out in his Vladivostok speech 
on 6 October 1959, ‘only shortsighted people’ could believe that 
he would abandon his Communist ideas. The Soviet economy will 
remain socialist, although there are signs that it may become a 
socialist market economy. The Soviet consumer will be able to 
make reasonable demands on the economy—it is unlikely that he 
will ever become its master. Mr Khrushchev himself gave an ex- 
ample of the Soviet interpretation of economic rationality in his 
Vladivostok speech—he admitted that the Americans had more 
cars than the Soviet people, but ‘our aim is not to rival them in 
turning out more motor-cars. .. We shall use motor-cars in a more 
rational way than the Americans do. We shall expand the common 
fleets of taxis from which people can take cars when they need 
them. Why should a man rack his brains where to park his car? 

. . This way of doing things will meet people’s requirements 
better; it will meet the interests both of society as a whole and of 
the individual citizen.’ 

The avowed political aims of the C.P.S.U. remain unchanged. 
Communism, whatever that may mean, is still the goal. ‘To some 
Soviet theoreticians, such as the well-known economist Academi- 
cian Strumilin, an infinite abundance of material benefits does not 
add up to Communism, although it is a much-needed means to 
that end. This might well be a tenable point of view, but the more 
than 9g per cent of the Soviet electorate who for decades have 
monotonously voted for the ‘Bloc of Communists and non-Party 
people’ would certainly be delighted if Communism were to mean 
just that. O. Pick 


A. WISEMAN 


APPENDIX 
The following tables, circulated by Tass on 10 November 1959, give 
the official view of consumption patterns in the U.S.S.R. between 1940 
and 1958. Planners expect that these trends will be intensified as the 
Seven-Year Plan proceeds. 


CONSUMPTION IN 1958 
(Index, 1940= 100) 
Workers’ Collective Farm 
Food Families Families 
Bread, bread products 76 08 
Vegetables 135 127 
Meat and lard 213 187 
Fish, fish products 180 296 
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CONSUMPTION IN 1958 (continued) 
(Index, 1940= 100) 


Workers’ Collective Farm 
Food Families Families 
Milk, milk products 250 164 
Eggs 222 266 
Sugar 215 S75 


Confectionery 161 304 


Vianufactured Goods' 
Clothing 285 258 
Knitted goods 426 350 
Furniture, household goods 445 346 
Books, newspapers, 

musical instruments, ; 1,219 1,050 

radios, motor-cycles } 


ding in constant prices. 


Problems of Christian Democracy in Italy 


[raLy, though not among the Summit Powers, is by no means to 
be left out of the network of diplomatic journeyings this winter. 
Signor Antonio Segni, the Prime Minister, and his Foreign Minis- 
ter, Signor Pella, are visiting Britain at the beginning of December. 
President Eisenhower will include Italy as the first stage in his 
mammoth tour. And, more significant than either of these, Presi- 
dent Gronchi has been invited to visit the U.S.S.R. in the new 
year—the first head of a Western State to do so since the war. That 
visit, unthinkable a few years ago either in the offering or in the 
acceptance, is part of the pattern of the new atmosphere of détente 
which is developing, and to which each country is striving to adapt 
itself according to its own special circumstances. 

This is no easy process for Italy, a predominantly Catholic 
country whose capital is also the focal point of world Catholicism, 
and who at the same time has the largest Communist Party in 
Western Europe. Except for a period of months after the war 
ended, she has been governed throughout the post-war years, 
whether in coalition or alone, by a Catholic party, the Christian 
Democrats. The most cogent reason for the widespread support 
given to that party—and it still commands 42 per cent of the elec- 
torate—has been the fact that many Italians have regarded it as 
their surest defence against the encroachment of Communism. 
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Because of Italy’s special circumstances, it has been an uphill fight. 
Since the unification, still barely a hundred years ago, Italian de- 
mocracy has experienced a slow and often painful growth, sharply 
broken by the twenty years of the Fascist interlude. Lacking a 
firmly based parliamentary tradition, the habits of liberal thought 
and practice had to be built up afresh. Economic conditions—lack 
of natural resources, widespread poverty and unemployment, the 
inherent unbalance between the more richly endowed North and 
the physically handicapped South—presented a problem for any 
Government and a ready target for Communist criticism. Govern- 
ment action over the years strove to improve these conditions by 
such measures as long-term plans for Southern development, land 
reform, planned investment designed to stimulate industry in areas 
of unemployment, large-scale construction of housing, and social 
legislation of various kinds. But, despite all these efforts, in the 
1958 Election the Communist Party polled over 22 per cent of the 
total votes, and the left-wing Socialists under Signor Nenni ac- 
counted for a further 14 per cent. 

Thus the Christian Democrats not unnaturally feel that relaxa- 
tion of East-West tension in the world at large confronts them with 
a new and problematical situation at home. This is not to suggest 
that Italy is lagging behind other Western countries in her desire 
to see an improvement in East-West relations: her foreign policy 
remains as closely linked as ever with that of her allies in Western 
Europe and in N.A.T.O. But the Government, and the Christian 
Democrat party behind it, has a difficult course to steer between 
the claims of domestic and foreign policy; and in so doing it has 
to reckon with criticism from two sides. For the Left, which 
throughout has strongly opposed Italy’s defence policy within 
N.A.T.O. (including, for example, the establishment of missile 
bases on Italian territory), is only too ready to contend that the 
Government is ‘dragging its feet’ now that there are prospects of 
improvement in East-West relations. And the political Right is 
sceptical about any such improvement, while, in the background, 
the Catholic Church, with traditional caution, is deeply aware of 
the many wider issues involved.! 

1 An example of this twofold criticism arose recently over the question of 
President Gronchi’s visit to the U.S.S.R. While the details of the visit were still 
unsettled, the political commentator Padre Messineo, writing in the Jesuit 
periodical Civilta Cattolica (7 November 1959), while welcoming the prospects 
of a détente expressed the view that from the political angle there was nothing 


to be gained by the visit, since ‘the cold war cannot be made to cease by smiles 
and handshakes but by diplomatic negotiations between responsible statesmen’. 
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TENSION WITHIN THE CHRISTIAN DEMOCRAT PARTY 

This change of atmosphere at the international level has come 
at a difficult juncture in the life of the Government party itself. 

Things can never be said to have run particularly smoothly with- 
in the Christian Democrat party during the fifteen years of its post- 
war existence. This is not surprising when one considers the hete- 
rogeneous nature of its composition. Its supporters, drawn together 
by the bond of their Catholicism, have indeed little else in common 
but the negative factor of their dislike of Communism and of ex- 
treme solutions for Italy’s particular problems. They include for- 
mer monarchists and republicans; landowners and peasants; big 
business men and trade unionists; the ardently devout and the 
passively observant. There are among their ‘notabili’—their ‘Old 
Guard’—men who belonged to the parent party, the Partito Popo- 
lare, founded by Don Sturzo in pre-Fascist days (such are, for 
example, President Gronchi himself, the Prime Minister Signor 
Segni, and a former Prime Minister Mario Scelba) who knew the 
trials of resistance to Fascism before and during the war; there are 
men of a middle generation such as, for example, the right-wing 
leader Giulio Andreotti, who were infants when Fascism took over 
and grew up knowing no other regime; and there is the rising 
generation of students and workers to whom Fascism and Resist- 
ance are merely a legend. Given these vastly differing back- 
grounds, it is small wonder that there should be disagreements 
over party policy. 

The differences have arisen, broadly speaking, over two particu- 
lar questions: the party’s potential allies, and its economic policy. 
In the years between the 1948 and 1953 Elections—a period which 
coincided with Signor De Gasperi’s leadership—the question of 
allies was less acute than it was to become later; at the same time, 
ironically enough, it was more easily solved. In those days the 
Christian Democrats alone commanded over 48 per cent of the 
votes. But for Signor De Gasperi collaboration between the Catho- 
lic and secular political forces was a fundamental article of faith, 
and he fostered the support of the smaller secular parties—the 
Social Democrats, Liberals, and Republicans—in the coalition 
Governments over which he presided. Nevertheless disagreements 
between these four democratic parties increased as time went on. 


He also pointed to the difficulties that might arise in the event of a return visit. 
This article, which was also broadcast by Vatican Radio, was at once pounced 
upon by the Left-wing press as an example of unwarranted clerical interference 
in the affairs of the State. 
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Several of the Christian Democrat leaders, especially on the right, 
had never believed so strongly as did Signor De Gasperi in the 
efficacy of the guadripartito, or four-party formula, and after his 
death in 1954 the feeling grew that the coalition had served its 
turn. But it took a long time dying, for in the 1953 Election the 
Christian Democrat vote had fallen to 40 per cent, so allies were 
now a necessity to enable the Government to meet the combined 
forces of Left and Right in Opposition. Thus there followed a series 
of predominantly Christian Democrat Governments, supported 
with dwindling enthusiasm by permutations among the small secu- 
lar parties, 

Finally, after the 1958 Election, which showed some increase in 
the Christian Democrat vote coupled with a distinct swing left- 
wards (as shown, in particular, by a falling away from the Right- 
wing parties), Signor Fanfani embarked on his ‘left-of-centre’ 
Government, with a very narrow majority, since his sole guaran- 
teed support came from the Social Democrats. His resignation last 
January, technically brought about owing to the defection of a 
Social Democrat Minister and four of that party’s Deputies, was 
in fact due to dissensions among the Christian Democrats them- 
selves, which had reached such a pitch that some of them had on 
occasion voted against the Government. His successor, Signor 
Segni, took office in February with a Cabinet composed entirely 
of Christian Democrats and—since neither Social Democrats nor 
Republicans would support him—with the promised parliamen- 
tary support of the Liberals and Monarchists. He did not require, 
or accept, the votes of the extreme Right party, the neo-Fascist 
M.S.I., but the M.S.I., sensing the opportunity at last to play a 
more active part on the political stage, hastened to give them. 

An underlying cause of the swing from left to right denoted by 
the last two Governments, and of the Christian Democrat party’s 
dissensions that accompanied it, lies in a factor that has so far not 
been mentioned in this brief account of the Christian Democrats’ 
search for allies. This is the Socialist Party of Signor Nenni. For 
the past five years, ever since Signor Nenni provided the first indi- 
cations of an attempt to give his party a more autonomous charac- 
ter and to move away from close collaboration with the Commu- 
nists, this party has been the great unknown quantity in Italian 
politics. The efforts towards reunification of the two Socialist 
parties—the hitherto fellow-travelling P.S.I. and the Government- 
collaborating Social Democrats (P.S.D.I.)—proved abortive. But 
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they, and the P.S.I.’s sporadic and extremely cautious feelers to- 
wards the Christian Democrats (or at least towards some eventual 
form of Socialist-Catholic rapprochement), formed, so to speak, a 
point of reference in relation to which various attitudes in the 
Christian Democrat party gradually crystallized until they formed 
the definite groups or trends within it which we find today. 

At this point the question of possible allies for Christian Demo- 
cracy spills over into the other main question which has aroused 
disagreement within the party—that of economic policy. The 
Christian Democrat party has always contained a strong left wing, 
keenly aware of the need to alleviate poverty and unemployment, 
especially in the South, and therefore eager to promote a vigorous 
and progressive social policy. This left wing has included both 
trade unionists and so-called ‘Catholic integralists’ of the type of 
Signor Fanfani himself, the former Mayor of Florence La Pira, 
and Giuseppe Dossetti (now a priest)—men who believe in, and 
strive to put into practice, an active Christian socialism. They have 
been prepared to be open-minded towards the Socialists as pos- 
sible supporters in Parliament at some future date, always suppos- 
ing that the Socialists should by then have completely severed 
their ties with the Communists. At the other end of the scale are 
the landowners and big business men who, by and large, support 
Christian Democracy because they feel that it is a traditionalist 
party which will uphold the established order. The reforms of the 
De Gasperi era were anathema to such people, and even more so 
was the avowed left-of-centre policy of Signor Fanfani, with its 
eventual possibility of attracting Socialist support. 

Signor De Gasperi, with his wisdom and his great political ex- 
perience, contrived to keep at bay the disputes inherent in such 
opposite standpoints. But even before his death, by the time of the 
party’s Naples Congress of 1954 the differences had become 
sharper. Left-wing and moderate centre opinion had by then com- 
bined in a trend known as Iniziativa Democratica, with Signor 
Fanfani as its acknowledged leader. This trend gained the majority 
of votes at the Congress. Signor Fanfani became party secretary, 
and embarked on the basic and highly effective reorganization of 
the party’s administration which undoubtedly did much to bring 
about the improvement in its vote in the 1958 election. At that 
time Iniziativa Democratica was still a compact body, the strongest 
group in the party and committed to Signor Fanfani’s support 
when, in July 1958, he became Prime Minister. But his programme 
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of progressive social reforms, involving increased State interven- 
tion in economic affairs, his acceptance of the growing influence 
of E.N.I., the State organization for energy resources, and his rela- 
tive open-mindedness towards the Socialists alarmed the right-wing 
Christian Democrats and caused private business interests to exert 
pressure against what they regarded as an attack on themselves. 

At the same time, in the autumn of 1958, a highly complicated 
situation developed in Sicily, which resulted in the instalment as 
Regional Prime Minister of a breakaway Christian Democrat, 
Silvio Milazzo. He was supported by both the Communists and 
the extreme Right. The Christian Democrat party expelled him 
and his followers, but despite fulminations from the Church he 
contrived to maintain his position and receive confirmation in the 
spring regional elections. Signor Fanfani was believed to have mis- 
handled this situation, which, according to Signor Milazzo, had 
developed largely as a revolt against interference in Sicilian affairs 
by the central Christian Democrat party organization. 

The circumstances of Signor Fanfani’s resignation last January 
have already been described. ‘They produced a split in Iniziativa 
Democratica itself, some of its members remaining faithful to 
Signor Fanfani, while others accepted his resignation from both 
the Premiership and the post of party secretary, and eventually 
supported the appointment of Signor Segni as Premier and of 
Signor Aldo Moro as party secretary. 


THE CHRISTIAN DEMOCRAT PARTY CONGRESS 

The first public test of the new Government came at the Chris- 
tian Democrat party’s Congress, held in Florence from 23 to 28 
October. By that time Signor Segni had been in power for seven 
months. This sixty-eight-year-old Sardinian lawyer is an experi- 
enced politician who had already once been Prime Minister (in 
1955-7), and who as Minister of Agriculture in the late 1940s had 
been closely associated with the introduction of the land reform. 
His level-headedness and moderating influence now did much to 
restore confidence, which had been severely shaken by the public 
display of differences within the country’s major party. But, al- 
though he repeatedly stated that no specific bargain had been made 
between his own party and the Right-wing parties which were sup- 
porting it in Parliament, his Government had been firmly labelled 
by the public at large as indubitably of the Right. According to 
their political opinions, people in Italy were saying this autumn 
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that it was the best, or alternatively the worst, Government the 
country had had since the war. 

This division of opinion was sharply reflected within the Chris- 
tian Democrat party itself. For, despite the efforts towards recon- 
ciliation made by Signor Segni, and perhaps even more by the 
party secretary Signor Moro, superficial differences had barely 
been patched up and underneath they remained as strong as ever. 
After his resignation Signor Fanfani had at first seemed inclined 
to withdraw from the arena and perhaps to leave politics altogether 
(he is a Professor of Economics at Rome University). But his 
natural resilience soon reasserted itself. He has an unshakeable 
belief in his own vision of the role that the Christian Democrat 
party should play in the country; and his experiences of last winter 
may have done something to mitigate his earlier conviction that 
efficient organization and a sound programme were bound to at- 
tract sufficient support for his policy. During the summer it be- 
came clear that he was not going to accept defeat. In the weeks 
before the Congress he travelled up and down the country visiting 
the local provincial party organizations (which elect delegates to 
attend the Congress) and there found a surprising degree of en- 
thusiasm for the views for which he stood. Thus as the date of the 
Congress drew near it began to look as if the two main trends with- 
in the Christian Democrat party would be fairly evenly matched. 

The trends themselves had by now become more clearly defined. 
The two strongest ones were those which had emerged from last 
winter’s split in the then preponderant Iniziativa Democratica 
group: the ‘Fanfaniani’ on its left, and on its right the group sup- 
porting the Government and centring round the party secretary, 
Signor Moro. This latter group had become known as the ‘Dorotei’ 
(from the name of the convent in which their original meeting was 
held), later converted by the popular press into ‘Morotei’ after 
Signor Moro’s efforts towards conciliation had closely identified 
him with it. To the right of the ‘Dorotei’ stood Signor Andreotti’s 
group, known as ‘Primavera’, a group which was prepared actually 
to welcome Right-wing support of the Government, in contrast to 
Signor Segni’s unwilling acceptance of it as not really desirable but 
a necessity. In the centre was a small group around Signor Scelba, 
a former Prime Minister, who advocated reviving the guadripartito 
formula. On the left of the ‘Fanfaniani’ was a group known as 
‘Rinnovamento’, combining Catholic trade unionists and members 
of A.C.L.1., the Catholic workers’ organization. Furthest of all to 
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the left was a group called ‘La Base’ (after the name of a periodical 
which it formerly ran), strongest in Lombardy and with some active 
young leaders such as, for example, Luigi Granelli, the secretary of 
the Christian Democrat organization in Milan. This group alone 
of all the trends specifically advocated approaches to the Socialists 
as possible allies. Uncommitted but veering between ‘Dorotei’ and 
‘Fanfaniani’ was the strong pressure group of the small farmers, 
the ‘Coltivatori Diretti’, under Signor Bonomi. Some of the party 
‘notabili’ (for example Piccioni, Gonella) remained outside any of 
these trends, and there were other nuances of opinion which did 
not fall neatly into any of the main categories. Thus the outcome 
of the Congress was not easily predictable. What was plain, how- 
ever, was that the definite defeat of the ‘Dorotei’ by the ‘Fanfani- 
ani’ trend might mean the end of the Segni Government and the 
revival of the same difficulties that had harassed the Fanfani Gov- 
ernment. It might even make necessary a General Election for, 
though Signor Fanfani’s own outlook might have mellowed, it was 
no more clear than before, given the numerical distribution of seats 
among the parties in the present Parliament, where sufficient sup- 
port for his policy was to come from. In the background lurked 
the awareness that an outright split in the Christian Democrat 
party might open the way for a hybrid, Communist-supported 
Government on the lines of Signor Milazzo’s in Sicily or of the 
other similarly formed Regional Government in the Val d’ Aosta 
both of which developments the Church’s threat of excommunica- 
tion for Communist supporters had failed to prevent. 

Party congresses seldom arouse great interest in the country as 
a whole. Blackpool or Brighton does not usually signify a major 
landmark to the average Englishman not deeply concerned with 
politics. This is even more true of Italy, where there is a wide- 
spread scepticism about politics, and where, since the parties are 
more numerous, the Congress of one or other of them seems to be 
a frequent occurrence (though they are not in fact always held 
annually: the Christian Democrats hold theirs roughly every two 
years, and the 1959 one was the seventh since the war). The 
Florence Congress was no exception: outside of political circles 
people seemed to take very little interest, indeed to be almost un- 
aware of it, at any rate until the days of the Congress itself, when 
the constantly appearing faces of the Christian Democrat leaders 
on television or in the press brought their debates forcibly to public 
notice. But in circles close to politics, not only among the Christian 
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Democrats but in the other parties too, this Florence Congress was 
realized to be a momentous one—perhaps the most momentous, 
some said, since the first Congress in 1946, when the party had to 
make the choice between monarchy and republic. 

In the event, hopes that this Congress would do something to 
clarify the situation were not disappointed, at any rate in one sense: 
at least now people know a good deal more clearly how the various 
trends in this vast, confused, yet responsible party visualize its 
role. For it was a much more plain-speaking, cards-on-the-table 
affair than some of its »redecessors which in the past have been 
concerned to present a united front to the public. (Incidentally, as 
some of the non-clerical commentators noted with relish, it was 
also the most ‘secular’ of the Christian Democrat Congresses :! 
there was a noticeable absence of priests, and the standard of the 
leaders’ speeches was highly competent and professional.) ‘True, 
virtually all the main speeches stressed the need for party unity; 
many of them deplored the existence of the organized trends 
(which are in fact contrary to the party’s statute) and expressed 
the hope that they would be abolished after the Congress; and 
references to the achievements of their united past, and to Signor 
De Gasperi, aroused enthusiastic, almost nostalgic applause among 
the delegates. But there was some hard hitting all the same. 

It did not come from the leaders of the two main factions, both 
of whom spoke with studied moderation. Signor Moro, indeed, 
seemed weighed down by the responsibilities of the party’s situa- 
tion and in his initial report went out of his way to be conciliatory 
towards the ‘Fanfaniani’. He, like Signor Segni, stressed that sup- 
port from the Right-wing parties had been accepted only because 
of the ‘state of necessity’ in which the Christian Democrats found 
themselves, and he claimed that the Segni Government still took 
as its basis the party’s ‘programme of 25 May’ (i.e. of the 1958 
Election)—which of course dated back to the period when Signor 
Fanfani was still party secretary, and when there was no question 
of an open split between Government and party. Signor Fanfani, 
too, claimed that programme as his basis, but he now singled out 
four especial spheres for action. These were, in order of urgency, 
employment, education, peace in the international sphere, and re- 
spect for the wishes and needs of the electorate, and he elaborated 


1 This may be a reflection of the tendency towards decentralization noticeable 
in the Vatican during this first year of the new Papacy, as exemplified, for in- 
stance, in the delegation of authority over Catholic Action—the Church’s secu- 
lar arm—to the local bishops. 
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in detail the ways in which these problems were to be tackled. He 
made it clear that he did not oppose private enterprise, but he did 
advocate anti-monopoly measures, including suitable taxation: 
there was a great deal of talk, he said, about the opportunities open 
to everyone to share in the work of the State, but this was not true 
so long as outside pressure nullified such claims: ‘We must free 
the Italian democratic State from the remaining influences of those 
who monopolize part of the economic power.’ As to methods, 
though he appeared now to have realized that government implied 
a good deal more than mere organization and the emission of laws, 
he still seemed to hope to gain support for his views by laying down 
a political line designed to convince, rather than by the all-too- 
familiar method of currying favour among various groups or com- 
binations. 

Just where that support was to come from outside the party, 
Fanfani himself did not precisely say, except that it must not be 
from the Right. It was left for Signor Tambroni, Budget Minister 
in the present Government but belonging to the Fanfani trend, to 
outline the kind of modernized economic programme which should 
attract support, by concentrating State investment on sectors 
which would produce employment, and by genuinely striving to 
bring up to date and apply the Vanoni Plan of 1954. (In this he 
was by implication criticizing the present Government’s policy, as 
also did another ‘Fanfaniano’ economic Minister, Ferrari- Aggradi.) 
And he went on to say: ‘We must further the isolation of the Com- 
munist Party and lead the masses towards parties which, even if 
they regard themselves as Marxist-inspired (like the Social Demo- 
crats), have now moved on to a plane of democracy and liberty.’ 

From these speeches and others from the party’s left—especially 
from the representatives of the ‘Base’ trend which, though small, 
seems destined to act as a sort of ‘ginger group’ in urging clarity of 
ideas—the fundamental differences between the ‘Fanfaniani’ and 
their erstwhile companions in Iniziativa Democratica emerged. 
The fact that the Christian Democrats present were fairly evenly 
divided in their views while wishing to shun extremes was shown 

1 This is the ten-year plan for the development of income and employment in 
Italy, put forward in January 1955 by the then Budget Minister, Signor Vanoni, 
who died a year later before implementation of the plan had advanced very far. 
Since then Governments have paid lip-service to it, but it has in fact tacitly been 
shelved. A recent report by its main drafter, Signor Pasquale Saraceno, stated 
that while one of its prerequisites—an annual increase of 5 per cent in the 


national income—had been more than fulfilled, another vital one, the proportion 
of investment to be directed towards the South, had not. 
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in the final voting for the National Council representatives. The 
‘Dorotei’ group of Segni and Moro obtained fifty-two seats, th 
‘Fanfaniani’ thirty-six, and the ‘Primavera’ and ‘Base’ groups on 
seat each. ‘Thus, while the ‘Dorotei’ have won the day, they will 
now have to take into account the existence of a strong composite 
body in the party that is determined to press for progressive re- 
forms in the economic sphere. 

The results suggest that no immediate change is likely to take 
place in the Segni Government. The ‘Fanfaniani’ Ministers will 
probably remain in it (as Signor Moro has urged), despite their 
criticisms of it. The possibility of a fresh General Election is cer- 
tainly ruled out (the next election would not normally take place 
till 1963), for Signor Fanfani himself was the only person likely 
to press for it, and he did not do so. 

In the broader sphere, outside the Christian Democrat party it- 
self, there are as yet few positive indications that a fresh election 
would produce very different results from that of last year. The 
country, for all its apparent indifference, has been perturbed by 
the recent public display of uncertainty of direction in its major 
party, but it is a long way to go from that to a large-scale break- 
away from Christian Democrat ascendancy. The choice, in Italy, 
is obviously highly restricted, since by far the largest party apart 
from the Christian Democrats is that of the Communists: therein 
lies the great responsibility of the Christian Democrats, and their 
need to remain acutely aware of the changing mood among the 
people. These changes are developing with the spread of educa- 
tion, the impact of technical innovations, greater prosperity in 
some quarters, an end of isolation in regions hitherto parochially 
confined—the effect, in many instances, of reforms which Chris- 
tian Democrat Governments have themselves introduced. At the 
same time, in the Socialist Party for all its ambiguities and seeming 
hesitations there is undoubtedly a ferment at work which may 
eventually have the effect of bringing that party back into the main 
stream of Italian politics, abandoning the isolation which, because 
of its close ties, it has till lately shared with the Communists. 

The nominal theme of the Florence Congress (chosen, inciden- 
tally, by Signor Fanfani when still party secretary) was: ‘Let us 
widen the support of the democratic State.’ The Congress itself 
has at least shown that many Christian Democrats are aware of the 
need to keep an open mind as to new sources for that support. 


M. K. G. 





Bhutan and Sikkim: Two Buffer States 


BuuTAn and Sikkim, probably the most secluded and isolated poli- 
tical units in the world, have suddenly come into the headlines. The 
two states are objects of rivalry between the two greatest Asian 
States. ‘l’o the world at large, this has probably come as a surprise. 
To those concerned, it is the continuation of historic rivalries. For 
centuries there has been friction or warring in this ‘inaccessible’ 
area between China, India, ‘Tibet, Nepal, Sikkim, and Bhutan. The 
close and unpleasant contacts they have had with each other demon- 
strate the relativity of ‘inaccessibility’. ‘They have always been in 
reach of each other when it came to raiding frontier areas, imposing 
domination, paying tribute, migrating back and forth, or to the 
more peaceful pursuits of trade and holy pilgrimage. Nepal has paid 
tribute to China, Tibet to Nepal and China, Sikkim and Bhutan to 
Tibet. At one time or another, all of them had some special relation- 
ship to Britain. If today India and China want to justify their poli- 
cies in the Himalayas on historical grounds, they can each doso with 
great ease merely by going back into history to the point most favour- 
able to their cause. China must also forget that the institution of pay- 
ing tribute was often not so much a means of recognizing suzerainty 
or overlordship as a pretext for the tribute-bearing mission (some- 
times comprising a thousand or more people) for doing business, 
being feasted, and otherwise profiting greatly from the excursion. 
It would be virtually impossible to establish any exclusive historical 
rights today in this area, and it would be irrelevant to boot. For the 
ambition of China to incorporate parts or all of Sikkim and Bhutan 
into her empire and the determination of India to maintain the 
status quo are not based on the desire to do justice to history. They 
are motivated by political and strategic and perhaps ideological con- 
siderations, most of. them of long standing. 

British officials in India have constantly warned about the pos- 
sibility that the Chinese might expand their control from Tibet in- 
to neighbouring areas. The Chinese—Imperial, Nationalist, Com- 
munist—have frequently talked, and sometimes tried to act, as if 
parts or all of Sikkim and Bhutan were their feudatories. The most 
important consideration to India is the strategic one. The two 
mountain states, together with Nepal and Tibet, have served as 
buffer states for decades. This role has become more impor- 
tant with the establishment of the Communists in Tibet. Hence 
Mr Nehru’s strong and unequivocal commitment—a rare thing 
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for him—to defend the two states of Sikkim and Bhutan. 
‘There was never any question in the minds of Indian leaders after 
independence was obtained that these areas would have to remain 
under India’s control. The question was only in what form. Legally, 
Bhutan was neither a British nor a princely state, but was in- 
dependent; Sikkim was a British protectorate. To continue a rela- 
tionship originally established by imperialistic means was politic- 
ally not easy for newly free India. A standstill agreement with both 
states left the solution of the problem in abeyance for two or three 
years. Then, imperialism or no imperialism, Sikkim was declared a 
protectorate of India in June 1949, a ‘regrettable necessity’, and a 
treaty with Bhutan in August of that year obliged that state to 
accept Indian ‘guidance’ in foreign affairs, including defence. 


BHUTAN 

Until the turn of this century, Bhutan suffered from internal wars. 
Each of the four original provinces was ruled over by Penlops, com- 
peting with each other for an extension of power and influence. 
Whoever proved the strongest became the temporal ruler—the Deb 
Raja—or appointed him, while the spiritual ruler, the Dharma 
Raja, was the incarnation of the Buddha and was found, as the need 
arose, among the highest families. In 1907, after the retirement of 
the Deb Raja, the Penlop of the Tongsa district, the most powerful 
for many years, was ‘elected’ by a Bhutanese Council of lamas, 
abbots, councillors, and laymen to become hereditary Maharajah 
of Bhutan. This arrangement was recognized by the British and 
later by the Indians. The line of spiritual rulers became defunct. 
The present Maharajah, Jigmi Dorji Wangchuk, twenty-nine years 
old, enlightened, energetic, and supported by his Western-educated 
wife, is the third in the line of hereditary Maharajahs. He rules auto- 
cratically, with the assistance of the Prime Minister, Jigme Dorji, 
and advised by a Council of officials and people’s representatives. 

Until very recently, the organization of the country was feudal- 
istic, with big landholders receiving the bulk of the state’s income 
and with the residue trickling into the Government’s coffers to pay 
for the under-developed administration. Under the guidance of the 
Maharajah and under the impact of changes all around Bhutan, this 
situation is changing, but very slowly. 

The Government is proceeding very cautiously with the moder- 
nization of Bhutan. There is presumably a selfish element in this 
policy. But there is also the realization that a people which in some 
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parts of the country is living in pre-medieval style can only slowly 
be adjusted ta modern conditions. There is a total absence of trained 
people and illiteracy is nearly a hundred per cent. ‘There are schools 
now up and down the country, and after some arduous debate the 
Government finally decided to risk the sending of students to Indian 
colleges. A hospital has been built and health measures have been 
taken. But until more progress has been made in education, the 
foreign aid India has offered since 1952 will be, as it has till now 
been, only partially used. Foreign experts have been refused for 
fear of a breakdown in the country’s seclusion, which is generally 
considered its best defence. Mr Nehru reinforced this idea by ad- 
vising the Bhutanese, during his visit in September 1958, to prevent 
an influx of foreigners. It is all the more acceptable to the people as 
they are afraid of gradually being outnumbered by immigrating 
Nepalese. At present, only about 20 per cent of the population are 
Nepalese in background. Nevertheless, the Government has for- 
bidden the settlement of new Nepalese arrivals. The Nepalese re- 
sent this and have begun to agitate against this discrimination and 
against the backwardness of the country in general. 

Their instrument is the Bhutan National Congress. In view of 
the suppression of all criticism of the Government, this party had 
to be organized outside Bhutan’s borders. Its centre ‘s in Siliguri 
and it is run and supported mainly by Nepalese. | ain pro- 
gramme is the abolition of discrimination against Nepales, liberali- 
zation of ‘the autocratic and arbitrary rule’ by the Maharajah, and 
the introduction of popular government. It also demands .. change 
in the Indian-Bhutanese Treaty, with a closer relation to India in 
view of the dangers to Bhutan from the north. There is no way of 
determining the popularity of this party. But Indian travellers to 
Bhutan—of whom there are extremely few—have reported some 
penetration of the ideas of the Congress into the country. 

At the moment, the main political problem, especially for India, 
is created by the nature of 80 per cent of the population. They are 
of Tibetan stock. They speak a language allied to the Tibetan. They 
are predominantly Lamaist Buddhist, recognizing the Dalai Lama 
as their spiritual leader. In outlook and culture they are Mongolian, 
and they are oriented more toward Tibet than India. Their roads 
lead to Tibet. There is a Bhutanese representative and a trade agent 
in Lhasa. The Chinese Communists take advantage of this situation. 
Bhutanese are allowed free entry without any documents into Tibet 
and China, as a token of close relationships. There is evidence that 
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this Chinese wooing has had some effect in Bhutan. It was the 
Indian attempt to counteract this trend which brought Mr Nehru 
to Bhutan in September 1958 and which has caused the Indians to 
proceed with some of their development plans at least as far as the 
Bhutanese border as long as the Bhutan Government is cool toward 
their extension into the country itself. For the time being, the Indian 
projects are limited essentially to the building of direct road com- 
munications; for, till now, Bhutan has most easily been reached 
from India over the Nathu La, 14,000 feet high, and across a corner 
of Tibet, the Chumbi Valley. By contrast, many roads lead from 
Bhutan to Tibet and China. India has offered Rs. 70,000,000 for 
the construction of three roads, one via Nathu La, one through the 
Dwars, and one from Assam. The first road is expected to be com- 
pleted in 1961, starting from the end of the railway line at Alipur 
through the Dwars to the Bhutanese border, a distance of some 
twenty-five miles, and continuing from there for about 100 miles 
across the state to the 6,000-feet-high Sinchu La. 

Largely as a result of Indian pressure, the country’s administra- 
tion has been tightened up. Political power, hitherto dispersed to 
some extent among the big landholders in the provinces, who are 
at the same time high officials, is gradually being concentrated in 
the centre. This is particularly true of the primitively armed militia 
of about 10,000 men. At present, this is scattered across the country 
and controlled by provincial authorities. As soon as a number of 
officers return from training at the Indian military academy at 
Dehra Dun, the command and administration of the army will be 
centred in the capital. 

These developments result from the activities across the border 
in Tibet. They have greatly disturbed the Bhutanese rulers. The 
Prime Minister went to New Delhi in August 1959, in connection 
with Mr Nehru’s attempts to co-ordinate the defences of the Hima- 
layan borders, but also to ask for a clear Indian commitment for 
help in case of aggression. Mr Nehru stated in Bhutan that the free- 
dom of India and Bhutan must be protected ‘so that no one from 
the outside can do any harm to it’. But, as the Bhutanese Prime 
Minister asked, ‘Who has the strength in this area to oppose the 
Chinese?’ 


SIKKIM 
In contrast to Bhutan, Sikkim is a more open and better known 
country, even though a proportion of its 150,000 inhabitants con- 
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tinue to live in inaccessible mountain regions and seem to prefer 


seclusion to modernization. Along with the caravans from India 
through Sikkim to ‘Tibet came ideas and news of changes in India, 
Tibet, and Nepal which have stirred up a great deal of political 
activity since India obtained independence. 

The succession of India to the British rights as protector meant 
that India assumed responsibility for foreign affairs, defence, and 
communications and that an Indian political officer would reside in 
Gangtok. When the Indians took over, Sikkim’s political system 
was archaic. The Maharajah, Sir Tashi Namgyal, had introduced 
a few minor social reforms and granted a minimum of political 
liberties. In essence, his rule was autocratic and absolute, limited 
only by the local power of the big landowners which accompanied 
their lease of land from the Government. They performed revenue 
and judicial functions, vaguely defined and little supervised. ‘They 
were at the same time lawmakers, administrators, and judges. ‘The 
peasants were helpless and exploited. 

In 1947 this system led to a ‘No Tax’ campaign and the creation 
of the Sikkim State Congress, the country’s first political party. It 
was the beginning of Sikkim’s ‘revolution’. Violence broke out 
sporadically and the Congress agitated for reforms and freedom. 
In February 1949 the Congress and some other newly formed parties 
joined the peasants in a ‘No Rent’ campaign. Some prominent Con- 
gress personalities were arrested and their fellow party-members 
marched on Gangtok. Serious trouble was averted through the 
mediation of the Indian political officer, largely in favour of the 
agitators. The leaders were released. ‘The Maharajah promised the 
formation of an interim Government with Congress participation, 
and it took office in May. Nevertheless tension continued, and the 
Congress organized a satyagraha (a passive resistance and civil dis- 
obedience campaign) for responsible government. The Maharajah 
called on India for help, which came in June in the form of a small 
military police force and an Indian-appointed Indian Dewan (quasi 
Prime Minister). By 8 June, before most Sikkimese knew it, their 
country had again become a protectorate ‘in the interests of law and 
order’. The arrangement was confirmed by a treaty in 1950. 

Since then, India has used her great influence, through the 
Dewan, to fulfil her promise that this ‘interim’ arrangement may 
serve to lead to Sikkim’s political evolution along ‘an even and 
peaceful path’. Within a very short time after assuming office, the 
Dewan, Mr J. S. Lall, concerned himself with the worst grievances. 
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The landlords lost their revenue functions (their judicial functions 
had already expired). The peasants were given receipts for their 
payments and were assured that they could be evicted from the 
land only by due process of law. A house tax was abolished. 
Reasonable regulations were introduced for the payment of debts. 
Panchayats (village councils) were developed. 

These measures relieved the tension between the Maharajah 
and the people. But they failed to satisfy the wider demands which 
were now voiced by several parties. The Sikkim State Congress 
demanded abolition of the landlord system, introduction of respon- 
sible government with the Maharajah as constitutional monarch, 
and accession of the state to India, with internal autonomy. The 
Sikkim National Party demanded an independent Sikkim, with the 
Maharajah as the sovereign head and only foreign affairs, defence, 
and communications in Indian hands. The Sikkim Raja Praja 
Sammelan wanted the Maharajah to be deposed and Sikkim to be- 
come a Part C state of India,! administered by an Indian-appointed 
Chief Commissioner. The Scheduled Caste League favoured re- 
forms and an independent Sikkim. 

The question of Sikkim’s future status was the most important 
issue differentiating the parties. This could be explained by the 
composition of the population and the status of the various groups. 
About 75 to 80 per cent are Nepalese of the first or second genera- 
tion. They are Hindus (Paharias), hard working, and have taken 
over the country to such an extent that Nepalese is the common 
language. About 12 per cent are Bhutias, immigrants from Tibet, 
professing Buddhism or Lamaism. The Maharajah belongs to this 
group. Only 12 to 15 per cent of the population are the original in- 
habitants, the Lepchas. They came presumably from Indo-China 
and are mostly Buddhists. Friction between these groups has 
existed for a long time. The British tried to eliminate it by land and 
other legislation which persists into the present time. The Nepalese 
consider it discriminatory, the other two groups protective. The 
Government, which is of Bhutia background, protects and favours 
Bhutia interests in religion, landownership, trade, and representa- 
tion in official councils. The Nepalese are more heavily taxed than 


1 Under the 1949 Constitution the states of India were scheduled for ad- 
ministration according to their categories, A, B, and C. Under Part C, states 
were to be administered by a Chief Commissioner or Lieutenant Governor, 
with the assistance of a body nominated or elected to function as a Legislature, 
and/or a Council of Advisers or Ministers. This was amended in 1959, and in 
place of the original heading “The States in Part C of the First Schedule’ the 
heading “The Union Territories’ was substituted. 
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other groups. ‘They are forbidden to settle in certain areas. They 
cannot buy land from Bhutias without Government permission. 
Some relief for the Nepalese in the course of the last few years has 
not really changed the fundamentally unequal treatment, and be- 
cause of this dissatisfactions and friction continue. 

The Raja Praja Sammelan is composed almost exclusively of 
Nepalese who expect greater equality as a result of accession to 
India. ‘The Sikkim National Party consists chiefly of Bhutias and 
Lepchas. It is financed by the Maharajah and his eldest son is the 
party’s leader: hence its defence of the country’s independence and 
of monarchism. The Congress has a mixed composition and in 
many ways represents the more progressive elements, especially 
the younger sections of all parts of the population, All these parties 
demanded some association with the Government. Under the con- 
ditions prevailing in Sikkim in the early 1950s, this could be granted 
at best only in a minor degree. On the other hand, the agitation was 
impressive enough for the Maharajah to begin experimenting with 
the introduction of various advisory institutions. Out of the Maha- 
rajah’s discussions with political leaders and Indian advisers in 
March 1950 there evolved over a period of three or four years the 
new governmental structure which, with minor changes, still exists 
in Sikkim today. 

The Maharajah is the supreme ruler of Sikkim, sharing much of 
his power with the Indian-appointed Dewan. The Maharajah is 
assisted by an Executive Council. This Council is composed of one 
member of each of the leading parties who are appointed by the 
Maharajah from among those elected to the State Council. The 
Dewan is president of the Executive Council. The Council mem- 
bers hold office at the Maharajah’s pleasure and are responsible to 
him in fact (though nominally also to the State Council) for the 
executive and administrative functions of the Government. The 
Maharajah has a veto over all its decisions. Even so, its jurisdic- 
tion, according to the original proclamation establishing it, is 
limited to matters of health, education, excise, press, transport, 
bazaars, forests, and public works. No wonder that the Congress 
protested against the undemocratic form and limited rights of the 
Council—a criticism which applies even more to the State Coun- 
cil, the ‘representative’ institution of the people. 

This State Council now has twenty members. Twelve are elec- 
ted on a communal basis from the four constituencies: six Nepal- 
ese, six Lepcha-Bhutias. One general member is elected by all 
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voters; one represents lamas belonging to monasteries recognized 
by the Durbar. ‘The remaining six members are nominated by the 
\laharajah. Candidates must be at least thirty years old, while the 
minimum age for voters is twenty-one. ‘The Council can enact laws 
for the country, subject to the Maharajah’s assent. But, again, there 
are more limitations than the ruler’s veto. Some subjects—ecclesi- 
astical matters, foreign affairs, State enterprises, police, land 
revenue—can only be discussed with the Maharajah’s consent. 
Others, mainly those reserved by India, cannot be discussed at all. 

In the first general election to this Council, in the summer of 
1953, about 40 per cent of the 60,000 voters went to the polls. The 
Congress won all six seats for the Nepalese and the National Party 
all those for the Bhutia-Lepchas. ‘The Raja Praja Sammelan was 
practically wiped out. The second election took place in the late 
autumn of 1958. By this time political conditions had changed con- 
siderably. ‘The Government had made some progress in the direc- 
tion of democratization, equalization of citizenship status, and eco- 
nomic development. There were no more requests for a merger 
with India, and there was a widespread desire for the abolition of 
the Dewan. Demands for parliamentary government and constitu- 
tional monarchy had become stronger and more nearly unanimous 

notwithstanding the great popularity of the Maharajah and, more 
especially, of his son, the Maharaj Kumar. The Sikkim National 
Party had split over the issue of parliamentary government versus 
monarchism, one branch entering into a marriage of convenience 
with the Congress. A new party, the Swantatra Dal (Independent 
Group), appeared, claiming to represent all communal groups and, 
in effect, standing for much the same things as most of the other 
parties. The result of the election gave the Congress a majority of 
the seats in the State Council, with the remainder divided between 
the National Party and the Swantatra Dal. 

The victory of the Congress does not mean parliamentary govern- 
ment in Sikkim in the foreseeable future. There is no Constitution 
upon which to base it, and the Maharaj Kumar does not appear 
eager to press the matter. Many Bhutias and Lepchas, despite the 
parties’ clamour for parliamentary government, are content with 


an advisory State Council from which no majority vote can en- 
danger their protected position. Even the leaders of the Congress 
are willing to proceed judiciously with innovations and in the mean- 
time to co-operate with the Government in social and economic 
improvements. 
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The slow but steady political progress, and especially the eco- 
nomic advances, of the last ten years are presumably responsible 
for the moderation which characterizes the Sikkimese scene. The 
Seven-Year Plan, which is coming to an end, has been fairly success- 
ful with the help of considerable Indian assistance, both financial 
and technical. ‘There has been some progress in small industries 
and in the production of electric power. Extensive experimentation 
with animal breeding and crop improvements has resulted in better 
livestock and a diversification of agricultural production. Wood- 
lands, the country’s greatest wealth, are better exploited. Health 
measures have decreased malaria and other epidemic diseases. 
Public administration has expanded and become more efficient, 
especially in the fields of police and finance. The great problem is 
communications, to which India—for strategic reasons of her own 

-is devoting herself with special enthusiasm. An airfield was com- 
pleted in 1956. Several motorable roads and bridges have been 
built and many more are in the making. A section of a new ropeway 
along the main India—Sikkim—Tibet trade route was finished in 
1958 and a further section will be completed soon. Whether this 
will produce the anticipated increase in trade with Tibet remains 
to be seen. For the Communists have not only changed the character 
of this trade, they have also, for reasons unknown, subjected it to 
strong fluctuations. India, on the other hand, is making great 
efforts to channel trade with Tibet mainly through Sikkim—much 
to the regret of Nepal. In the meantime, the roads and ropeway can 
facilitate the strengthening of the borders which has become neces- 
sary as the result of Communist activities on the Tibetan side. 

These activities have created some anxiety in Sikkim, especially 
among the more nationalistic Sikkimese who now have to add fear 
of Communization to their older fear of Indianization. Their sense 
of insecurity is born of the absence—so they claim—of any discern- 
ible national feeling among the people. In their opinion, improve- 
ments in the standard of living will create a greater pride in nation- 
hood and therewith a greater security for Sikkim’s survival as an 
independent state. 

WERNER LEVI 





Arab Writers Look at Israel 


THE face of an ugly owl—symbol of evil in Arab mythology— 
placed in the centre of a red Star of David is the emblem on the 
jacket of No. 38 in the series ‘Ikhtarna Laka’ (Chosen for You) 
published in Cairo by the United Arab Republic’s Ministry of 
National Guidance. The book, whose author is Dr Taha Ahmed 
Sharaf, is entitled /srael min Sun’a al-Isti’mar (Israel is Made by 
Imperialism). In its 170 pages we read that Egypt administers the 
Gaza strip ‘only in order to return it to its original inhabitants 
once Israel had been liquidated . . . a matter we hope will be 
achieved very soon’ (p. 6). 

This newest work on Israel, one of a kind which has been a 
favourite best-seller ever since 1949 in Cairo, Damascus, Amman, 
and Beirut, is illustrated with a number of maps. One bears the 
heading ‘Imperialist and Zionist plans of expansion’ and shows the 
intended victims of such ‘plans’ to be Saudi Arabia, Iraq, Egypt, 
and a great part of North Africa as well. 

‘Britain,’ writes Dr Sharaf (p. 200), ‘handed over to the Jews 
Haifa and many other Arab towns and villages in order to enable 
them to attack the Arabs and set up their National Home in 
Palestine.’ The author’s cure for this is that the Arabs must do 
everything in their power to regain Palestine for its Arab popula- 
tion, a scheme which cannot be achieved by fighting Zionism alone, 
but which also involves struggling against and overcoming ‘West- 
ern Imperialism’. This, it is submitted, can only be achieved by 
the arming of the Arabs and their unification. 

Dr Sharaf’s work is not the first on this subject to be published 
in this series. The first volume of ‘Ikhtarna Laka’, issued in 1956, 
was entitled Hadhihi as-Sahyuniya (This is Zionism), with an 
introduction by Abdul Nasser himself. It was a faithful translation 
of Israel Cohen’s A Short History of Zionism (London, 1951), 
without any attempt to mislead the reading public even in cases 
of the warmest and most sympathetic statements on Zionism and 
World Jewry. The work, sold at 10 piastres and bearing a photo- 
graph of Abdul Nasser, calls on its readers inter alia (in an intro- 
duction by the President of the U.A.R.) to study Israel tho- 
roughly, because that country demonstrates ‘how a small people, 
through its strong will, was able to turn a dream into reality so 
that today the Zionist flag flies over Palestine’. The first obligation, 
it was stated, is ‘to know the enemy, know everything about him, 
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to know ourselves and what is around us... our failure in 1948 
was due to the fact that we did not know whom we were facing, 
and what the character of our opponent was like’. 

Judging from another book in this series, No. 23, by Dr Yahya 
Awais, the heads of the Ministry of National Guidance in Cairo 
have only too soon forgotten the lesson Nasser had urged upon 
them. ‘This 158-page work is entitled /srael wa’d Duwal al-Kubra 
(Israel and the Great Powers). Again the jacket is decorated with- 
a yellow Star of David (apparently a powerful sales attraction) 
bearing the word ‘Israel’ in its centre. 

Who is responsible for the creation of the Middle East’s major 
problem, this book asks? ‘The answer is, Israel and the Big Five 
Powers. And who are these Powers? According to the book, they 
include the Soviet Union. But gradually Dr Awais places the main 
blame on the United States, refraining from mentioning the East- 
ern bloc except as a ‘source from which the Jews had received, 
during the first truce in 1948, military equipment’ (p. 154). 

In his introduction, the author promises his readers ‘the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth’. But what is this truth? We read 
on p. 20 that ‘In Israel the people are in dire want, the situation 
is deteriorating from day to day . . . there is no doubt that Israel 
will crumble from within’. Only towards the end of his work does 
Dr Awais begin to reveal some of the truth: ‘Actually not only the 
Big Five-are responsible. There were many other factors for the 
Arab failure, for some of which the Arabs themselves are princip- 
ally to blame, and on them must the responsibility fall’ (p. 148). 
Also he says: “The Arab press exaggerated to the extent of mad- 
ness in its descriptions of Arab victories, and the Arab leaders 
went too far in their high-sounding statements about rescuing 
Palestine’ (p. 144). 

In Beirut, a book entitled Al-Yahudiya al-‘Alamiya (World 
Jewry) was recently published by Dar ath-Thaqafa, priced at 
£11. This twelve-chapter book, by Dr Riyadh Barudi, states in 
the introduction that it ‘covers the entire Jewish history from the 
time of Abraham to modern days’ (the book itself consists of 
ninety pages). It adds that World Jewry had prepared the Proto- 
cols of the Elders of Zion, ‘a document which proves Jewish plans 
to rule the entire world’. 

In the last chapter, under the heading “The Third World War’, 
we read that ‘The third World War will break out for certain. 
Israel is the alarm clock which has announced the approach of the 
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end of the world, and its existence marks the climax of the devil’s 
activities, which will pave the way for the last day of mankind.’ 

The first book to appear in Arabic on the subject of Zionism 
was Professor Constantine Zuraik’s Ma’na an-Nagba (‘The Mean- 
ing of the Disaster), published in Beirut in 1948 and later trans- 
lated into English. One would have expected from an academic 
personality, such as a professor at the American University of 
Beirut, a more scientific method of writing than is found in such 
phrases as ‘a country taken forcibly from its people in order to 
become the home for a gang of creatures’, particularly as he later 
contradicts himself by saying: ‘Hardly had the first gun been fired, 
and in many cases even before that, when the Palestine people 
tiled, evacuating their towns and villages, leaving everything be- 
hind as an easy prey to their enemy.’ 

Apart from ‘learning from our enemies how to maintain a long 
view, to make thorough preparations and continue a struggle for 
years and generations’, Professor Zuraik suggests five principles 
the Arabs should follow in order to prepare to regain Palestine. 
The author believes, as do other Arab authors on this subject, that 
the Jews’ victory over the Arabs was not a case of ‘one people 
being victorious over another, but one idea and one regime over 
another’. The Arabs’ victory, therefore, will depend on ‘a total - 
revolution in their way of living and thinking’. 

There is no doubt that the veteran Jerusalem lawyer and states- 
man, Musa Bey Alami, was the pioneer among Palestine Arab 
writers in this field of Arabic literature following the war of 1948-9. 
Alami, initiator and founder of the ‘Development Project’ near the 
Jordan, which was, until it was burned down by angry mobs in 
the Jordan riots at the end of 1955, a unique example of an ex- 
periment to resettle Palestine Arab refugees, published his /brat 
Falastin (The Lesson of Palestine) in April 1949. 

He suggests a union of Arab countries, similar to that which 
was the dream of the late King Abdullah (with whom Alami was 
a sympathizer), and based on a union of Jordan, Syria, and the 
Lebanon. ‘We have enough of rulers, and this time sovereignty 
should be in the hands of the people,’ Alami writes. He also pro- 
posed a radical change in Arab foreign policy: independence from 
the great Powers, and a single-minded devotion to the interests of 
the Arab people. 

Next in chronological order comes the Palestine Arab scholar, 

1 Beirut, Khayat, 1956. 
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Qadri Tugan, of the noted family from Nablus. His book, Ba’d 
an-Nagba (After the Disaster) caused wide repercussions in the 
Arab world. ‘Teacher, lecturer, and scientist, and head of the an- 
Najah College in Nablus, he approaches the subject from an 
educational point of view. ‘We were defeated because of our 
superficial education, the lack of suitable teachers, and other 
reasons,’ ‘Tuqan writes. ‘While the Jews were long independent in 
their educational system even under the British Mandate, we, the 
Arabs, always relied on others.’ 

He expresses the belief that it was not military disorganization 
and lack of funds that contributed to the ‘disaster’. The main 
reason was Arab backwardness in social and educational standards. 
His conclusions: “The Arabs must learn from the West and the 
Jews. Science alone will decide the fate of the Middle East in the 
future, and it will decide whether Palestine Arabs will survive 
or not.’ 

The first book written by an Egyptian on the subject is Ahmed 
Ramzi’s Min Wahi Falastin (From the Inspiration of Palestine), 
which appeared in Cairo at the end of 1949. More important is 
the work of Shaikh Muhammad Bakshi, the chief chaplain and 
Muslim preacher who accompanied the Egyptian forces in their 
invasion of southern Palestine in 1948. The translated title of his 
work is ‘The Egyptian Officers who Died in the Battle for Pales- 
tine’. It includes a detailed account of the invasion and of those 
officers for whom the author performed the last rites of burial 
according to the Islamic faith. 

A call to ‘resume immediately the fighting in Palestine in a 
battle of life and death’ was made at the beginning of 1950 by the 
Damascus writer, Fakhri Barudi, in Qarithat Falastin al-Kubra 
(The Great Palestine Tragedy). 

At the end of 1950 the first Arabic book of its kind, Dawlat 
Israel (The State of Israel), appeared. This work has now, on the 
occasion of Israel’s tenth anniversary, been published in a second 
edition. Its author is a Syrian from Damascus, Wadi’ Talhuq. In 
more than 200 pages he provides his reader with a thorough sur- 
vey of Zionist history including the Balfour Declaration and the 
development of the Yishuv in Palestine. In an effort to give his 
work a scientific-historical character, the author quotes from 
sources never before used in Arabic literature. 

His work is unusually frank and courageous for an Arab writer 
of the period. Talhuq demands that his readers ‘face an established 
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fact—the Arab governments have announced their complete bank- 
ruptcy. If there is today any sense at all in speaking about the 
future, the fundamental basis for this is that we must first of all 
know the truth, the whole truth, about this country, which we 
lacked before setting out to fight it.’ Again we read such sentences 
as: “The Jews did not stand by idly once we were defeated.’ 

From Damascus we turn to the Jordan capital of Amman, 
where a series of booklets under the name ‘Riwayat al-Harb al- 
Falastiniya’ (Tales from the Palestine War) began to appear in 
1950. Worth mentioning in this series are “The Battles for Jaffa’, 
‘Butchered Haifa’, “The Battle for the Holy City’, and, especially, 
Ma’arik Bab al Wadi wa’l-Latrun (‘The Battles for the Gate to 
the Valley and Latrun), jointly written by Mohammed abu Saud 
and Major Habis Majali, the latter now a major-general and 
commander-in-chief of the Arab Legion in Jordan. 

Next come two books by Palestine writers. Zikrayat Suhufi 
Mutahid (Memoirs of a Persecuted Journalist) is the title of 
Hashem as-Saba’s book. The author, the former publisher and 
owner of the Jordan weekly as-Sarih, which appeared until last 
year, deals mostly with the Palestine War of 1948, giving excerpts 
from the history of Zionism and the texts of the armistice agree- 
ments between Jordan and Israel. He writes: “The Jews are well 
organized, while the Arabs, headed by the Mufti, were engaged in 
internal quarrels. The Jews argued out their differences and tried 
to persuade each other; we used daggers and pistols to settle our 
internal quarrels.’ 

Here an outstanding collection of short stories, unique in many 
aspects, should be mentioned in some greater detail. Ma’an-Nas 
(With People) is the work of a former Palestine Arab writer, 
\lahmud Seif ud-Din Irani, of Jaffa, who now lives in Amman. 
The author comes from a well-known Baha’i family, many of 
whose members are teachers and officials in Israel and the neigh- 
bouring Arab countries. Irani’s articles in the Jaffa press in the 
late 1930s had made him famous as an outstanding writer of a 
considerable intellectual standard. Introducing his own book to 
the readers of his column in the Jordan daily ad-Difa‘, the author 
wrote inter alia: ‘None of the short story writers of modern 
Arabic literature has left a work of lasting value or influence. It 
is regrettable that intelligent Arab readers cannot but compare 
modern Arab writing unfavourably with the works of foreigners.’ 
Yet Irani, too, has tried in his work to turn the clock back to 
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1948, the year of the ‘Palestine catastrophe’. ‘The treatment of the 
subject in most of his stories shows little improvement, and again 
the reader is confronted with fruitless efforts to justify past mis- 
takes and whitewash the shortcomings of Arab leaders by the 
time-honoured method of defamation, bombast, and exaggeration. 

Thus we read in Irani’s book the following passage in which 
Abu Khamis, the Jaffa fruit hawker, relates his version of what 
happened in 1948. He enlisted in the town’s National Guard. By 
day he worked in his shop and by night he stood guard in the 
trenches overlooking the Jewish suburb Bat Yam. Although they 
were terribly short of ammunition—‘the Arabs possessed two 
rounds for every 1,000 of the Jews’—as each dawn broke, Arab 
eyes were greeted by the sight of bullet-ridden enemy bodies 
‘thickly cluttering the entire hill slopes while the waves of the 
Mediterranean washed ashore the bodies of hundreds of Jews’. 
Yet Jaffa is said to be helpless because it lacked artillery: “This 
brave Arab town, which only a decade ago could have crushed 
Tel Aviv underfoot, today stands defenceless with not a single 
gun to reply to Jewish fire.’ Abu Khamis’s story also relates how 
the Arabs of Haifa were ‘thrown by the thousand into the sea, 
many of them drowned, many others mercilessly killed by the 
Jews, and others dying while waiting for boats in which to flee’. 
The author reaches the high point of imbecility in the story of 
Haji Daud, a pious Arab orange-grove owner, who ‘distributed 
a handful of bullets from his handkerchief to his sons and a few 
relatives standing guard in the grove on the outskirts of Tel Aviv, 
and with this ammunition they spread awe and panic in the 
hearts of 50,000 Jews for a full six months’. 

And yet, despite all this, there are some good pages in this 
work. Quite unexpectedly Irani seems to be capable of a sudden 
tearing away of the veil. Thus he writes that Abu Khamis, the 
hero of his story ‘Exit from Paradise’, sensed the approaching fall 
of the town and instinctively knew that seven organized Arab 
armies would not ‘spill much blood in Palestine’. He describes 
Jaffa when, panic-stricken, ‘my people rose and fled as one man 
. .. they just hurled themselves into open trucks like cattle, aban- 
doning all. . . In this way a city was lost, a fatherland abandoned, 
and a people dishonoured.’ 

The ‘unfinished story’ was apparently written as an epilogue 
several years later after Irani had settled as a refugee in Amman 
and had gained a far wider and better perspective of events. “To- 
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day I realize that we were far too optimistic for many decades. 
We should have known much better that we alone were respon- 
sible for our own fate, and we the Arabs were alone to be blamed 
for what has happened. I see today clearly that we fought—but 
only half-heartedly, with half the required confidence, half the 
needed determination, and half the necessary farsightedness.’ 
And finally we read: ‘Our internecine quarrels dominated our en- 
tire public and political life . . . they exhausted our strength, and 
planted the fire of hatred for each other in our hearts and this 
spread until finally it destroyed us all.’ 

Many books touch on the Israel—Arab issue in their main chap- 
ters without necessarily being devoted entirely to that subject. 
Egypt's Destiny,’ the memoirs of Mohammed Neguib, hero of the 
Cairo revolt of July 1952 and Egypt’s first President, is a typical 
example, published in the beginning of 1955. Neguib enters at 
once into the heart of his subject, the chapter which was the most 
vital one in his life: the war in Palestine, from which only by a 
mere miracle he emerged alive after having been seriously wounded 
in the Negev. “The Lost War’ (Chapter 1) includes the author’s 
opinion about Egypt’s participation in that war: ‘I knew we had 
nothing to win and much to lose.’ Had he been asked, he would 
have counselled aid to the Palestine Arabs, not participation by 
the regular army: ‘too many Spanish rifles manufactured in 1912 
were given to our soldiers, too many grenades of an old Italian 
type were supplied to them, exploding in their.hands before it 
was time to throw them towards the enemy,’ he wrote. Neguib’s 
independent views frequently clashed with those of his superiors. 
When he told General Achmet Ali al Mawawi that he had ‘only 
four of his battalions fit. for the battle’, he was rebuked by the 
general: ‘We have our orders; it is our duty to carry them out, 
not to question them.’ 

This was followed by Abdul Nasser’s Egypt’s Liberation—The 
Philosophy of the Revolution (Cairo, Dar-al-Maaref; Washington, 
Public Affairs Press), published in the middle of 1955. Of the 
factors which contributed to Egypt’s failure in the Faluja pocket 
in the Negev, he wrote: ‘We fought in Palestine, we shot at the 
enemy, but actually we did not battle, for our hearts were turned 
to our fatherland which was the prey of wolves from the inside 
and the outside.’ 

About his talks with Israeli officers, Nasser, then a junior officer 


1 London, Gollancz, 1955. 
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in the Faluja sector, wrote: ‘I was mainly interested in the struggle 
of the Jews against the British, the way their underground move- 
ment was organized, and how they were able to recruit public 
opinion in the world to back their fight for independence.’ 

At the end of 1947 a unique book was published in Jordan: 
the memoirs of one of the most outstanding Palestine Arab educa- 
tors and writers, one of the last of the Arabs to leave the Kata- 
mon quarter of Jerusalem before it was occupied by the Jews. In 
Katha ana Ya Dunia (Take It or Leave It), by Khalil Sakakini, 
who died in Cairo in 1953, we find unusual frankness and courage. 
(In the winter of 1917-18 he had gone into exile in Damascus be- 
cause he had given shelter to an American Jew against the express 
orders of the Turkish authorities in Palestine.) There are such 
sentences as this: ‘If you ask me, let us stop fighting and put our 
swords away. There is plenty of room for everyone in this world, 
but who will listen to me, anyway?’ 

Finally there is the book by Colonel Mohammed Salah ud-Din 
Hussein, senior Egyptian staff officer and lecturer at Cairo’s Statf 
College. Aina Misra min Hadha al-Alam? (Where Does Egypt 
Stand in the World Today?) is a text-book for every Egyptian 
officer. Colonel Hussein writes: ‘Israel has been established as a 
result of the co-ordination between East and West.’ According to 
him, the Arab defeat in Palestine came about because of the lack 
of unified effort, while Israel continued to exist as a grave threat 
to Egypt, both militarily and economically. 

And here is an important point, not mentioned by other Arab 
authors. The reason the Arabs want repatriation for the Palestine 
Arabs is not a humanitarian one, as might appear. ‘We should 
urge repatriation to Israel and the payment of full compensation 
in order to weaken Israel, to force her to divert her resources to 
non-constructive payments, instead of devoting them to strengthen- 
ing her economy. The return of the refugees will be a yoke im- 
posed on Israel, hindering her development and construction,’ 
writes Colonel Hussein. 

GIDEON WEIGERT 
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